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OBSERVATIONS ON BARN OWLS 
by Rob Watkins, 


In the Spring of '87 ty son-in-lew reported seeing at night, a pair of white 
birds in a large grey-box tree near his Timmering property. This region 
situated between Rochester and Kyabram, is typical dairying country, with 
trees generally confined to roadsides, and the occasional shade tree in 

some paddocks, 


The tree carrying the birds in question shared a roadside, with an inter- 
mingling of Black-box and Red Gum. Because of the quantity of baled hay 
stored in nearby paddocks, mice could be expected to be in good supply, 
making conditions ideal for Barn Owls. 


Observations made soon after dusk, confirmed that the birds were in fact 
Barn Owls, so plans were made to return with a hide, fitted to a telescopic 
T.V. tower, to enable detailed observations and some photography. 


Because warm weather was approaching, we immediately positioned a half metre 
wide band of galvanised iron around the tree, about two metres above the 
ground, because on a previous occasion we had noticed a goanna entering 

the very hollow, now being used by the Owls. 


Many long cold night hours were spent in the hide observing infrequent visits 
to the hollow, but never were the birds observed carrying in food. We now 
hold the view, that these visits were being make by young owls, still 
retaining an affinity with their nesting hollow, a practice normally engaged 
in during the first two weeks of flight and probably considerably longer. 
(servations soon confirmed our hopes, the owls were in residence again, 
having accepted the tower and hide, still in place from the precious occasion. 
Many enjoyable nights followed, while we observed the dutiful male keeping up 
a steady supply of mice for his mate, incubating their eggs deep in the 
hollow of the tree. 


Glutches of eggs vary from three to seven, usually being laid at two day 
intervals, on a bed of rotting wood or accumulated pellets. These blackish . 
smoothly rounded oval pellets, containing fur, feathers and bones, are 
disgorged by the owls some hours after consuming their prey, which is 
swallowed whole. 


Visits at this stage lasted about ten minutes, indicating the female was 
still incubating eggs, which normally take 33 to 35 days. Copulation usually 
takes place with each visit by the male with food, but once the young are 
hatched, the mle is denied access to the nest chamber. Visits then lasted 
only about one minute. On calm evenings the tallons could clearly be heard 
grabbing on the dead interior of the tree, a spell being taken half way 
through the considerable climb to the shallow entrance. Eventually the 
female began leaving the hollow to assist with food gathering, indicating 
the brood was then about four weeks of age, nearly half way throug hthe 
growing phase. 


The time was now suitable to establish the depth of the nesting hollow. 

An object was gently lowered on a ecard, eventually coming to rest 4.9 metres 
below the entrance. Little wonder we were able to detect the birds taking 

a brief spell half way up the climb out. The entrance itself was 17 cm 
across and stood 6 metres above the ground. 


On many dark nights, while seated in the comfort of the hide, I marvelled at 
the ability of the birds to locate and capture their prey. Imagine the 
darkness confronting the parents as they disected mice to feed their tiny 
brood in the hollow. Although well equiped with large nocturnal forward 
facing eyes, barn owls mostly rely on their keen sense of hearing to detect 
prey, which is finally snatched up with tallons. 


3. 
OBSERVATIONS ON BARN OWLS continued 


In normal situations, a barn owl will account for about 1,000 mice each 
year, taking between 2 and 5. per night, considerably more in plague 
conditions. Food can also comprise frogs, insects, quail, small rabbits 
and bandicoots, sparrows and starlings. Although starlings and frogs were 
abundant in the immediate vicinity, observations on dozens of occasions 
failed to detect other than mice being taken into the hollow. — 


Barn owls bond only for the duration of the nesting, which can occur at 

any time of the year, if food is plentiful, When mice have been in plague 
proportions, these birds have been observed with eggs in one nest, while 
feeding young in another, Because eggs are laid at two day intervals, the 
smallest in a clutch may be twelve days younger than the first to hatch. 
Cannibalism can occur in times of extreme shortage of food, when the last 
to hatch is the first to be taken, When food becomes scarce at the end of 

a breeding season, adults weakened by the demands of caring for a brood 
frequently perish if exposed to the wet and cold of winter. 
Eventually visits with food were noticed to be taking only 12 or so seconds, 
indicating the young were coming up towards the entrance to meet the parents. 


’ The tower was moved in to two metres from the hollow, and then it was 
possible to hear the calling of the young from near the entrance, once the 
light began to face in the evening. Thecalling although incessant was 
quite faint and resembled a hiss. 


What a thrill when on the 21st of May, fourteen weeks after observations 
commenced, with much calling and swaying of head, a nervous young bird 
appeared at the entrance to take his first laok at the world outside. 

How bright the scene must have been to these sensitive nocturnal eyes, after 
the darkness of such a deep nesting hollow. 


I was also surprised to notice the tails and wing-tips of the emerging young, 
appeared. remarkably clean considering Barn Owls nests are never cleaned of 
waste. Normally towards the end of the rearing stage, nests are a seething 
mass of maggots. 


With continuous calling, he urged the parents to provide food, Just before 
complete darkness a parent arrived with much shrieking and delivered a 
mouse beak to beak in less than three seconds. The parent remained in the 
vicinity for the next five minutes calling constantly, which I felt was 
intended to encourage the remaining young to come on out. 

Soon a second wide-eyed youngster appeared at the hollow entrance, with 
head bobbing and swaying back and forth in characteristic owl-like fashion. 
Moving to perch beside big brother, entailed running the gauntlet of wings 
being exercised in ‘such manner, little was left to the imagination regarding 
his plans for the future, Not to be left out of this coming-out show, 

No. 3 fledgelingappeared and after apprehensively appraising the new 
surroundings, took his place beside the others making a magnificent 
+hree-some, I was amazed how like the parents they were, except for the 
addition of some whisps of baby down here and there, 


To a chorus of calling and exercising of wings, a parent arrived and fed 
No. 2 fledgeling, again in lightning fashion. To my surprise the others 
made nc attempt to secure for themselves, the mouse dangling from the 
favoured ones beak, but just looked on as the situation remained for at 
least a minute. With a few quick gulps the mouse was consumed head first. 


4. 
OBSERVATIONS ON BARN OWLS continued 


As soon as all three fledgelingshad been fed, two returned to the warmth 
of the hollow, leaving No. 1 to exercise wings along. Before long he too 
decided life would be more comfortable in the warmth of the hollow, rather 
than being buffeted about by a freezing wind. No further visits by parents 
were made in the next hour, 


Net night, May 22 saw a similar procession by the fledgelings,to perch upon 
the nest hollow entrance spout. Almost at once one owlet took off for a 

short flight landing lower down in the adjoining tree. The remaining two 

kept up continuous calling, but were content to remain on the branch 
exercising wings. All three young were fed in quick succession by the parents, 
who arrived without the persistent shrieking of the previous night, their 
objective apparently having been achieved in coaxing the young outside. 

A creditful return flight of 30 m to the nest tree was made by the only 

owlet seen to perform so far.. 


After another two very wet nights, I returned to the hide on May 25, a very 
cold but fine evening. The three fledgelings emerged soon after dark and 
after only a brief warming up session, took off without hesitation, indicating 
they had obviously not been deterred by the weather the previous nights. 
The third made a modest flight, being content to land on the roof of my 
hide only 2 m away. The trio, now approaching ten weeks of age, would be 
totally independent by the age of twelve weeks. Birds of the first year are 
like adults, but for their slightly paler irides and more heavily spotted 
ventral surfaces, Accepting the held view that birds with more ventral 
spotting were females, a strong correlation was apparent to me that females 
had pear shaped facial discs, with noticeably more grey than the round 
white faced males, Females also showed a dark fine vertical line, extending 
from the top of the facial dise to the beak, as well as a larger area of 
black between the eyes and beak. Although I was not alone in coming to 

this conclusion, I believe that experience with more than just this one 
family is desirable, 


In spite of being only 30 em to 39 em long, these owls have considerable 
wing span, being from 79 cm to 97 cm, females being slightly larger than 
males, 


Wandering birds have covered distances up to 250 Iam in two months, and 
840 km in 1.5 years. I wondered what the future held for this young trio, 
venturing forth into their new world, 


As I removed by photographic gear in heavy fog, watched by one owlet just 
two metres away, I did so with a feeling of gratitude, that I had been able 
to view and share at such close quarters, this rich natural event. 


KERR RK HX * 


THE MORE WE LOOK, THE MORE WE FIND: 


HORNED ORCHIDS FOUND GROWING ON WILDFLOWER DRIVE 


Recently, Tom Burton was shown by Rob Watkins where the Large Duck Orchid 
(Caleana major) grows on Wildflower Drive, and Tom showed the spot to 
Helen Duff and me last Wednesday. Our three pairs of eyes soon found 
several other large patches of duck orchids in excellent condition nearby. 
Then, last Sunday when Jan and I returned to the same spot searching for 
other interesting plants, we were very fortunate to discover three flowering 
specimens of the Horned Orchid (Orthoceras strictum), which we certainly 
didn't expect to find in the Bendigo region, Tom Patullo has told me that 
the closest to Bendigo that this orchid had been found before is near 
Muckleford where it is uncommon, although it's more commonly found in sandy 
habitats such as the coastal heaths near Anglesea, and it also grows in similar 
habitats in all Australian States and Territories except W.A, and N.T. 


This orchid is about 30 em tall with several flowers spiralling around a 
robust stem. It's quite hard to see as it is greenish-yellow and grows up 
through low grass and shrubs; the labellum is yellow and brown and beak-like 
and the dorsal sepal forms a green hood over the flower while the two lateral 
sepals are long and thin, and spread like a pair of homs. Although the 
usual common name is Horned Orchid, its common name in N.S.W. is Bird's- 
mouth Orchid, but either name describes the general appearance very well. 
Orthoceras strictum is found growing naturally only in Australia, New Zealand 
and New Caledonia — it is the only species in the genus Orthoceras, which 
means straight or upright horns; the recommended pronounciation given in 
Australian Plant Genera is Or-—THOSS-er-ass ('ass' as in donkey). 


This fortunate experience shows the real advantages to be gained from 
sharing what we know about our local environment. The more of us who 
continue to search the remaining local bushland areas, the more we are likely 
to find. In the long term, the best chance we have of retaining as much 
as possible of Bendigo's surrounding bushland is for our interest to be 
spread as widely as possible through the general Bendigo community. 
Showing others is an essential part of this process and with this in mind, 

I would be pleased to take any interested group to see these orchids during 
the next few weeks while they are flowering. We will need to be aware of 


Reference: Baines, J.A. Australian Plant Genera. Society for Growing 
Australian Plants, 1981. 


R.Orr, 20 November 1988, 


WETLANDS SURVEY - COUNT NO. 5 
Don Franklin 


This series of counts took place during October. Count conditions were 
generally good but for the wind. The floods of last count had subsided, 
making access to Tang Tang and Winghee easier, though water levels at 
all sites were high, 


1. Lake Stewart. The water was even higher than last time, though there 
was little if any further inflow from the creek. The lake was sufficiently 
large that we were unable to distinguish waterbirds up to duck size properly. 
The lake is very open, so that as we moved around the birds kept to the 
middle or far side. As a result we were forced to a 'guestimate! of. 200 
Coots, 50 unidentified ducks and 15 unidentified small grebes, Other species 
counts should be reasonably accurate, however. Counted on October 22 by 

Ann Bridley and myself. 


2. Winghee Swamp. Full, but not overfull. There was still a narrow channel 
connecting the Swamp to Picaninny Creek (presumably), and water was flowing 
along this. A further swamp was evident at the creek end of the channel, 

but this was not visited nor counted. Counted on October 22 by Ann Bridley 
and myself, 


3. Tang Tang Swamp. Full and with water in the channel at the northern end. 
However, water did not appear to be flowing. The aguatic flora is now 

quite thick and beginning to emerge above the surface, making it difficult 
to locate birds swimming out in the middle. Counted on October 22 by Ann 
Bridley and myself, 


4. Bendigo Sewerage Farm. May Swamp has been drained again, but still held 
a little water. The ponds that are included in the count were all full. 
Counted on October 8 by Ann Bridley and myself. 


>. Barkers Creek Reservoir. Surprisingly, the reservoir is still not quite 
full, though nearly so. The water is right up amongst the Red Gums at the top 
end of the reservoir. Counted on October 9 by John Guley, Ann Bridley and myself, 


Highlights 


For me the highlight was a perfect view at close quarters of a pair of Blue- 
billed Ducks at Barkers Creek Reservoir. I never realized how handsome the 
male in breeding plumage is, with his chestnut body, darker head and sky-blue 
bill. The 750 Black Swans on Lake Stewart were an impressive sight. It was 
pleasing to see a pair of Shovellers with two young on Tang Tang, as well 

as five recently fledged Yellow-billed Spoonbills. The most obvious feature 
of the latter was there bills, which were not much over half the length of 
that of the adults. One was seen in flight and the remainder perched on Red 
Gum limbs low over the water in the middle of the swamp. 


Tang Tang itself is at its superb mid-late spring peak. No doubt the herons 

and cormorants as well as the spoonbills were nesting in the fine old Red 

Gums in the middle. The aquatic growth, clear water and the Red Gums combine 

to make this a very special, beautiful place that could tempt even a hydrophobe 
like myself to wade through. 


Ve 
\ = 
WETLANDS SURVEY - COUNT NO. 5 continued TANG BENDIGO BARKERS 
LAKE . WINGHEE TANG SEWERAGE CREEK 


SPECIES STEWART SWAMP SWAMP FARM RESERVOIR 

Great Crested Grebe ~ = = = 3 
Hoary-headed Grebe 1 - = 3 es 
Unidentified small grebe 15 as = a 4 
Pelican 1 4 1 = 2 
Great Cormorant - 1 2 6 9 
Little Black Cormorant - = = = 13 
Little Pied Cormorant = = 4 = 3 
Pacific Heron = 1 10 = 1 
White-faced Heron 4 6 6 = 3 
Great Egret = = 1 = £ 
Sacred Ibis 1 5 1 1 - 
Straw-necked Ibis - 50 30 - - 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill 1 ~- 4B - - 
Black Swan . 750 B 18 B 18B 83B 28 
Australian Shelduck 7 41 8 43 = 
Paeifie Black Duck - 4 15 27 B 36 B 
Grey Teal 2 10 B 6 89 5 B 
Chestnut Teal - - - 16 - 
Australian Shoveller 6 - 2B 2 - 
Pink-eared Duck - = = 34, = 
Hardhead - = ~ 9 S 
Maned Duck = 9 12 25 5 
Blue-billed Duck = - - - 2 
Musk Duck - = - 6 4 
Unidentified Ducks 50 a = = =, 
Whistling Kite - 1 1 - 1 
Marsh Harrier 2 = 1 A = 
Black~tailed Native Hen - - - 1 - 
Dusky Moorhen - - 5 6 5 
Purple Swamphen - 3 = 1 a 
Eurasian Coot 200 - 30 B 15 42 
Masked Lapwing 10 6 2 15 2 
Red-kneed Dotterel ~ - - at - 

. Black-fronted Plover 1 3 - 6 - 
Black-winged Stilt 19 - - 11 - 
Red-necked Avocet - ~ - 38 ~ 
Red-necked Stint = = = 3 = 
Silver Gull = = = 9 = 
Glamorous Reedwarbler - 4 ~ 3 1 
Little Grassbird - ~ - 2 - 
White-fronted Chat ; 3 ct - - - 

rena enna aes etn aD 
Number of species — 14 17 20 - 26 17 
Total Ducks 65 64 43 251 52 
Total Waders 30 9 2 7h. 2 


er LA 


First wetlands survey record: Red-necked Avecet, Red-necked Stint. 


Previously recorded species missed this time: Australasian (Little) Grebe, 
Darter, Wood Sandpiper, Golden-headed Cisticola. 


B = Breeding. 


8. 
WETLANDS SURVEY ~ COUNT NO. 5 continued 


Movements, changes and trends 


All five sites had significantly more species than last time, the increase 
ranging from 23% at the relatively stable Sewerage Farm, to 70% (surprisingly) 
at Barkers Creek Reservoir. The increase in variety was spread through a 

range of bird groups, some of the most notable being: Pelicans at three sites, 
Great (Black) Cormorants at four, Pacific (White-necked) Herons at three 

and Reedwarbler at three. Only the latter species is predictable in that 

it is a migrant, mostly arriving here in early spring. 


However, with the exception of the 750 Black Swans and circa 200 Coots 
at Lake Stewart, numbers of birds were not high. Total duck numbers showed 
little change except at the Sewerage Farm, where some of the Grey Teal and 
Pink-eared Duck that were so noticably scarce last time, have returned. 

On the other hand, Musk Duck, a species that has been quite remarkably 
constant at the Sewerage Farm and Barkers Creek til now, decreased. 
Perhaps many have gone to more heavily vegetated deep swamps to breed. 
Hardhead remain notably scarce. 


Likewise, Coots have dropped dramatically in numbers at the Sewerage Farm 
and Barkers Creek (142 to 15 and 167 to 42), though none were seen at 
Lake Stewart last time and there was no shortage of them there this time. 


Apart from the Avocets at the Farm and Stilts there and at Lake Stewart, 

waders were relatively scarce, and three Red-necked Stints were the only 

migrants seen, Gull numbers were also down - they too may have retired to 
sites suitable for nesting - I know of no sites in this district, 


Breeding 


This is the first count in the heart of the nesting season. Evidence of breeding 
was found in six species: Yellow-billed Spoonbill, Black Swan, Black Duck, 

Grey Teal, Shovellers and Coot, but this is undoubtedly a considerable 
underestimate as many species are quite secretive at the nest or with their 
young, and counting by its nature leaves little opportunity for nest searching 
or patient observation, Tant Tang in particular, was, I'm sure, hiding many 
secrets, 


Black Swans had cygnets at all sites. 29 cygnets were counted at Lake Stewart, 
and at Winghee 18 adults had 23 ggnets between them. Many cygnets were 3/4 
or more grown, but some were still quite small. 


The next count 


I haven't heard details as yet, but expect it to take place in late January 

or thereabouts. This is the pre-duck season count, and for obvious reasons 
I'll be holding the results from publication until well after opening, 

Last year we combined with a wider group of people on the pre-season count _ 
to cover most major wetlands in the state, and I assume this will happen again. 


XXX KH 


9. 
BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP - BIRD OF THE NIGHT DISCUSSION - MAY 1988 


SUBJECT: Mudlark, Magpie Lark or Peewee - Grallina cyanolenca 


SONG: There are various calls, generally loud and distinctive. One particular 
call is often made as a duet between the male and female of a pair, where 
either bird may begin the phrase and the other bird immediately completes 

the phrase, which may be repeated, They also have a rather strident alarm 
call, They also have a two syllable rather musical call resembling in 

words “or-lip" with an upwards inflection on the second syllable. 


APPEARANCE: The birds are 26 to 30 cm long, i.e. 10.25 to nearly 12 inches, 
and are black and white in colour. The mle is distinguished from the female, 
by his black forehead and throat and narrow black band from the eye to the 
neck, whereas the female has a white forehead, white throat, and is white 
between the neck and almost to the eye. The bills and eyes in both male 

and female are pale. Immature birds have plumage which is intermediate 
between male and female appearances, 


HABITAT: Mudlarks live in a wide range of environments, and occur in all 
areas of the Bendigo District, including urban streets and gardens, but 
excepting extensive mallee areas. They require access to water during the 
breeding season and summer period, for nest building and drinking. 


FOOD: consists of insects, mainly found on the ground and round the water 
or muddy edges of freshwater lakes, ponds, swamps and dams, and includes 
aquatic invertebrates, and small reptiles, 


BREEDING: Nesting usually takes place in the Bendigo district between 
September and December, but in drier regions nesting has been recorded in 
every month of the year, according to suitable rainfall occurring. 

The nest is built of mud, bound with grass or straw, and shaped like a 
bowl and attached to a horizontal branch of a tree at heights from about 

20 feet to 50 feet or more, i.e. 6 metres to 16 metres. The nest is lined 
with grass, feathers, fur or hair. Three to five eggs may be laid, coloured 
pink and strongly marked with purple, brown or grey spots and blotches. 

The incubation period is not provided, but the young birds leave the nest 
about 20 days after hatching. Both male and female help to build the nest. 


GENERAL: As the birds walk along looking for food, they bob their heads 
backwards and forwards with each step. Their movements on the ground, are 

quick and restless, and food is taken with a quick jab of the bill. Sometimes 

a foot is placed on the food to help tear it apart. When calling in duet 

each bird partly raises its wings in time with its own call, At least some 
pairs of birds occuny the same territories year after year. Sometimes flocks 

of 20 to 50 birds are seen, but these are probably immature and non-breeding 
birds, They can be aggressive when defending their territory, nest, and young. 
Occasionally found nesting in proximity to one or more other black and white 
birds nesting, e.g. Magpies, Willie Wagtail, White-winged Triller. The same 
calls can be given by both male and female birds. Some observers have noticed 
Mudlarks attacking Magnies and others have observed Magpies chasing Mudlarks, 
and also Noisy Miners attacking Mudlarks. The population of Mudlarks appears 

to have increased over the years in the Bendigo area, probably due to retention 
of natural tree vegetation, and watering of gardens, in the urban areas. The 
increase in water storages in rural and woodland areas, such as farm dams and 
dams for fire-fighting in the forest has no doubt favoured growth in the Mudlark 
population. One observation showed that building of the nest took 3-4 days. 

An observer has seen a Mudlark seized by a Collared Sparrowhawk on two occasions. 
Another observation was made of Mudlarks aggressively attacking a Goanna in a 
tree adjacent to the nest tree. Photographic records show that immature birds 
remained feeding in their parents territory at least till the following March 


after breeding. 
compiled by Bill Flentje. 


10, 


SEPTEMBER AT SALOMON GULLY FLORA RESERVE 
by Bob Allen. 


One of my favourite walks is around the neture trail at the Salomon Gully 
Flora Reserve. I did this walk on the 14th of September last with the object 
of collecting specimens for the Club meeting on that night. This I did but 
owing to sickness I was unable to attend the meeting. So what do I do with 
a pile of specimens and no way of getting them to the Club? Easy. I write 
about them. 


In the early days the area was known as Boyd Street, and we were doing then 
what we always seemed to be doing in those days - fighting to save the lovely 
display of Fairy Wax Flower and many other wild flowers there from being 
wiped out by the Golf Club for new fairways. 


The Purple Coral Pea has been exceptionally showy here this year, particularly 
the Happy Wanderer in the home gardens, cascading gracefully over shrubs 

and trees. The two early everlastings, the Golden and the Clustered were 

at their best and the delightful smell of the Chocolate Lily perfumed the 

air and the Yam Daisy stood out on its long thin stem. Helping to brighten 

up the grasslands were the two introduced Onion Grasses, the large flowered 
one and its tiny relation the variety, and another small native the Yellow 
Star was very common. 


Always a beautiful sight throughout the district every Spring are the Wattles. 
The Golden Wattle was nearly finished, and the Spreading Wattle was still 
flowering merrily on. This one flowers for at least six months of the year, 
(individual plants of course) and whilst their masses of stamens are pale 
yellow in our district, they are a deep gold in other parts of Victoria. The 
massed display at this time was Ausfelds Wattle which was discovered and 
described by a Russian botanist of that name and the last two were the Hedge 
Wattle and Gold-dust Wattle. 


There was the usual good display of Early Nancy to be seen and I noticed that 
Dr Jim Willis in his "Handbook to Plants in Victoria" has given it two common 
names, Harbinger of Spring and Blackmans potatoes (in Tasmania), which would 
indicate that the Aboriginals sought the tubers of the plant over there as a 
source of food. I dug one up and all I found on the roots was a small bulb. 

I am afraid it would take an awful lot to make a meal, As an indication 

of just how this plant is spread, Dr Willis describes its distribution as 
follows:— "Widespread and abundant, almost throughout western and north- 
eastern Victoria favouring open grassy places and moist flats (e.g. far 

and extreme north-west, Big and Little Deserts, Grampians, Lower Glenelg 
River, Donald, St. Arnaud, Ballarat, Port Fairy, Bellarine Peninsular, 

Port Philip, Dandenongs, East Gippsland, Tallarook, St James, Rushworth, 
Nathalia, Wodonga, all states, Central Australia, 


Many of the little plants cover the ground in thousands such as the Payless 
Daisy, a plant about two inches high with not much colour,or the little 

Hairy Stylewort with tiny white flowers about the same height as the Daisie's. 
However, if down on the knees with a hand lens, there is much beauty to be 
seen. Great on the eyes but not so good on the knees, 


Another pleasant surprise in the reserve among the wildflowers is the Common 
Freesia, Once prized solely for their unique fragrance the dainty Freesias 
now have a much longer flowering season and a wide variety of colourful hybrids. 


ll, 
SEPTEMBER AT SALOMON GULLY FLORA RESERVE © continued 


The common Mistletoe throughout this area is the Box Mitletoe, but the 
common tree that the Mistletoe is growing on is the Red Ironbark. The bark 
of this tree as its name suggests is very thick hard, black, and deeply 
furrowed, It is commonly used by the larva of the Cup-moth, and the Emperor 
Gum moth to place their pupal cases deep down in the furrows for extra 
protection. On my walk around the trail I came across a string of Mistletoe- 
berries (four to be exact) strung together like beads. They were stuck fast 
to a dead branch,and down where the trail crosses the creek another string 
of three were stuck to a flat rock, This brings on the question. Do the birds 
know that they must place the berries on something living or is it a case 
of pot luck? The Mistletoe Birds high pitched call is often heard here 
in the area and occasionally the "Georg-ie-georg-ie" call of the Painted 
Honeyeater can be heard, 


The Prickly Guinea Flower was a blaze of flowers and there were three 
Sundews blooming. The Climbing Sundew with stems of two feet long was common, 
Actually its stem is too weak to climb so it scrambles over other plants, 
The Tall Sundew and the Scented Sundew with its single large white flower 
close to the ground. 


A very pretty sight is a Tree Lucerne in full flower,and there are plenty of 
them in the reserve. The large white pea flowers are carried on long sprays 
and are attended by an amazing number of insects, Another of the smaller 
plants in large numbers is the Austral Carrot. Where does it get the name 
Carrot from? Just crush a plant in your hand and smell it and you will 
recognise the smell of the garden carrot immediately. 


Now a very interesting climbing plant in only one part of the reserve is one 
of the Dodder Laurels. There are four of them in Victoria. The Rusty Dodder 
Laurel is very rare and only found in far Fast Gippsland. The Downy Dodder 
Laurel is very pubescent and seen occasionally away from Bendigo along some 
of the water-ways. The commonest is the Coarse Dodder Laurel from the Whipstick 
and other parts of the Bendigo bushland, with stout stems up to 4 mm thick, 
and can strangle several trees with ease, However the one here in the reserve 
is just the opposite to the last one, rarely reaching more than chest high, 
and with stens of barely 1 mm thick. The narrow fruits of this plant are 
roughly 5 mibut also on the fine stems of this climber are perfectly round 
red clumps of galls, about the size of a match-head. These galls contain the 
feeding larva of an unknown wasp. Some years ago I sent a box of these galls 
to the museum for identification but with no result, so I decided to find 
out for myself. How? Simply by placing a plastic bag over a growing clump 
of the Dodder with plenty of galls on it, tie the bottom to make it escape- 
proof and visit the area weekly. All I had to do was to transfer the hatched 
wasps to ny bottles and send them to the Museum, The first visit dashed my 
hopes. The condensation action inside the ey ees eee eek half filled it 
with water. So back to the drawing board. . iio Bead 


ALL throughout the area and massed close to the ground was a tiny Pennywort 
about three inches high. I clued it out a few years ago with the aid of a 
microscope from the Institute of Technology as follows:- The fruitlets 
finally turn black with a single large dark pit on the inner side of each 

of the intermediie ribs - otherwise smooth. Flowers are up to six and over 
fifteen on slender pediculs, in a stalked umbel. Stipules fringed. Leaf blades 
deeply three-lobed usually cut more or less halfway to base ~ widespread. 
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SEPTEMBER AT SALOMON GULLY FLORA RESERVE continued 


One of the real-buties of the flowers here is the Pink Bells. Most of their 
relations are much taller than these but ours have rather weak branches 
which are completely packed with the large pink flowers. There is one 
yellow flowered plant here described by Jim Willis as "up to twelve inches 
high or more", The Yellow Sebaea. My experience is more like "up to six 
inches high or more", and the more that I see of the hard tough ground 
around Bendigo I am amazed that any plant can get through it at all. 


One plant that I am always delighted to find is a small one known as Silver 
Weed, it is pinnate leaved with seven to twelve pairs of leaflets, densely ~ 
silver-silky underneath. 


The plants of Salomon Gully area are having a peaceful time these days, 

but back in the gold mining days, huge gashes had been gouged into the 
hillsides up behind the cemetery. Nature has almost restored the ugly eyesores 
to normal, but it is surprising to see some of the plants that have helped. 
One such is a rare Juncus that is not in Jim Willis! Vol,1 of the Victorian 
plants. It is Juncus sarophorus. If anybody wants a specimen please let me 
know, Another stranger was a tree in full flower, Prunus sp, the Cherry-Plum. 
Another surprise in the neat big gash into the hillside,flowering happily 
with the natives was the Snowdrop, with one green spot on each of its white 
petals, It would be another escape from the cemetery, as also would be the 
Blue Perriwinkle with its long trailing runners with its blue flowers dotted 
along its length. If the family is there pull the petals off a flower and 
show them the "fairies paint brush" inside. These plants can now be bought 
from the florists in single or double varieties, with plain or variegated 
leaves, and in shades of blue, white, or purple, but keep your eyes on them 
as they can get out of hand in no time at all. 


Now, getting back to the small plants again, the Soft Millotia was in very 
large numbers early. It has no pretty colourings but is an interesting member 
of the huge Composite family, The Heath family is well represented in the 
district with several flowering on this visit. The first being Honey Pots, a 
ground hugging plant which to see both flowers and fruit it is necessary to 
part the foliage and search. The corolla-tube when inflated with honey would 
probably be eagerly sought after by the early aborigines. The other heath 
with its white tubular flowers spreading their sweet perfume in the air is 
the Daphne Heath. 


Another. introduced plant flowering on my September visit was the Smilax 
asparagus, or Wreath Vine of the Florists. What appears to be leaves are 
really cladodes and they are solitary in each leaf scale, two to three centimetres 
long and very leaf-like and glossy. The plant is tall and climbing and 
indigenous to South Africa, It was introduced as‘an ornament into gardens 
throughout the world and escaped in many places as Dr’ Jim Willis states in 
his Vol.1 of the Victorian plants, "In Victoria where established in a few 
sandy coastal habitats Torquay, Queenscliffe, St Leonards, Frankston, 

Lakes Entrance." Since that statement was made this plant has spread far 
and wide throughout the country-side, but when one thinks about it, the book 
was first published in 1962, and that wastwenty six years ago. Another plant 
that is getting out of hand is the introduced and noxious Angled Onion. 

It is easy to identify by its very strong onion smell, its three angled 
scape, and its clump of nodding white flowers. 
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SEPTEMBER AT SALOMON GULLY FLORA RESERVE continued 


A very showy shrub is the Fringe Myrtle botanically known as Calytrix. 
has five petals, and when they fall, the five often purplish sepals with 
their long prolongations (up to 10-12 mm) make the plant look almost as — 
attractive as when the petals were on. As you push through the thick scrub 
the plant that does the most damage to the legs,is the Gorse Bitter Pea, 
one of nine Daviesias in Victoria. They can be told from other Peas by their 
triangular pods. Back in 1955 a golden flowering Irid was noted, and duly 
sent to the Melbourne Herbarium. Apparently it was too late to be included 
in the body of Jim Willis book, but was included in the addenda with this 
information, "Galaxia fugacissim®, This irid is indigenous to the Cape 
Peninsula, South Africa and was first noted in Victoria at White Hills, 
Bendigo during 1955. Since then it has been found at several places near 
Huntly where locally abundant on grassy flats, at Belvoir Park Golf Links 
near Ravenswood, and at Lyal on the Coliban River. No other Australian 
occurrences are known."Since then my notes show how this introduced plant 
has spread - Bendigo tip (acres in full flower 24/8/69), Whipstick (Peach 
Heath area), Axedale Golf Links, Whipstick (Apollo Hill), One Tree Hill 
(on nature trail), sides of road up to One Tree Hill look-out, Bendigo Golf 
Links (4/9/83), miles on each side of Kamarooka Road, and at Salomon Gully 
on this trip. The genus is closely related to Romulea, but differs in having 
non-pedunculate flowers, long perianth-tube, and united staminal filaments. 
It has no official common name, but as it has golden petals, and is in the 
Iridaceae family, I have used the Golden Iris for my own use. 


One of Victorias twenty-five Grevilleas is represented her by Grevillea alpina, 
often referred to as "Cats Claws". It varies greatly in the colour of its 
flowers, from orange-red, pink, yellow, to greenish. Often these colours are 
found on neighbouring plants. Those in this reserve are mainly the greenish form, 


A very pretty blue pea shaped flower is "Common Hovea", botanically known as 
Hovea heterophylla. Hovea - to commemorate A.P.Hove, a Polish botanist who 
collected plants for the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, England, and heterophylla, 
meaning "different shaped leaves". These leaves are described by Willis as 
follows:- "Lower leaves short and ovate, the upper ones narrow, lanceolate 

to linear." 


Another introduced blue plant with pretty bell shaped flowers is the Grape 
Hyacinth. They are best left undisturbed as they are around the old tip areas 
of Salomon Gully. They like well drained soil rich in compost and are best 
planted in clumps. Now the last is an introduction from Southern Europe, 

the Medlar Tree, and just how it appears here is a complete mystery. A 
favourite fruit in Europe, the popularity of Medlars is not universal, They 
ripen in Autumn and are kept through Winter until thoroughly squashy, then 
used for making cheeses and spreads. Medlars grow on a quaint crooked tree 
(as this one is) with anything up to twenty stems in a clump, mostly from 
one to two inches thick, The tree is six feet high, and covers an area of 
about fifteen paces around. The deciduous leaves are a dull green and are 
very soft to touch. The flowers are like white single roses, with red anthers 
and are at present in bud. They do best in cold winter areas, and in their 
natural state grow up to twenty feet. 


Now there is a P.S., to this story. You will remember the dismal failure of 
my attempt to discover what would emerge from the wasp galls on the fine stems 
of Cassytha glabella, the Dodder Laurel. Well I ommitted to tell you that I 
sent a box of the Dodder covered with the galls to the Museum of Victoria, 

and a letter has arrived with the following information, and I quote:~ 
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SEPTEMBER AT SALOMON GULLY FLORA RESERVE 


continued 


"Sorry for the delay in replying to your letter, I was waiting to see what 
emerged from the galls. So far I have found two wasps from the families 
Eulophidae and Torymidae, The Torymid wasps form galls on a wide range of 
plants, and some are parasitic. It is probable that these wasps are the 
primary cause of the galls. The Eulophid wasps are parasitic on moth, beetle, 
wasp, and fly larvae, and it is likely that they have parasitized the original 
cause of the galls, Galls are formed by a larva attaching itself to a plant 
on a leaf or stem. The feeding of the larva or substances secreted by it, 
caused the plant tissue to expand, and enclose the larva. The irritation of 
feeding causes the plant to conti nue to make new cells, providing fresh 
food for the larva, There are numerous species which make galls included in 
the wasps, flies, beetles, bugs, moths and mites. These gall-formers may be 
parasitized by wasps and flies, and these, in turn, may be parasitized by. 


other wasps. 


Therefore, determining the original cause of a gall is somewhat 


difficult. Although galls are unsightly they do not seem to harm the plant. 


THE PLANTS OF SALOMON GULLY FLORA RESERVE FOR SEPTEMBER 


Acacia acinacea 

"  ausfeldii 

" genistifolia 

" paradoxa 

"  pyenanthe 
Acrotriche serrulata 
Allium triguetrum 
Amyema miguelii 
Anguillaria dioica 
Antirrhinum orontium 
Asparagus asparagoides 
Brachycome pernusilla 
Brachylome daphnoides 
Calytrix tetragona 
Cassytha glabella 
Chamaecytisus proliferus 
Daucus glochidiatus 
Daviesia ulicifolia 
Dichopogon strictus 
Drosera auriculata 
Drosera macrantha 
Drosera whittaker? 
Eriostemon verrucosus 
Freesia refractor 
Galaxia fugacissima 
Grevillea alpina 
Hardenbergia violacea 
Helichrysum semipapposum 
Helichrysum viscosum 
Hibbertia acicularis 
Hovea heterophylla 
Hydrocotyle callicarpa 
Hypoxis glabella 
Juncus sarophorus 
Leucojum aestivum 
Levenhookia dubi® 
Mespilus germanica 
Microseris scapigera 
Millotia tenuifolia 


Gold-dust Wattle 
Ausfeld's Wattle 
Spreading Wattle 
Hedge Wattle 
Golden Wattle 
Green Ground Berry 
Three Cornered Garlic 
Box Mistletoe 
Early Nancy 
Lesser Snapdragon 
Smilax asparagus 
Rayless Daisy 
Daphne Heath 
Fringe Myrtle 
Slender Dodder Laurel 
Tree Lucern 
Austral Carrot - 
Gorse Bitter Pea: 
Chocolate Lily . 

Tall Sundew 
Climbing Sundew . 
Seented Sundew —— 
Fairy Way Flowey | 
Common Freesia” _ 
Golden Iris 
Cats Claws 
Purple Coral Pea 
Clustered Everlasting 
Golden Everlasting 

Prickly Guinea Flower 
Common Hovea 
Small Pennywort 
Yellow Star 


Muscari conicum Grape Hyacinth 
Potentilla anserina Silverweed 

Prunus cerasifera Cherry Plum 
Romulea rosea Onion Grass . 
Romulea rosea var.parviflors 

Onion Grass 

Sebaea ovata Yellow Sebaea 
Tetratheca ciliata Pink Bells 
Vinea major Blue Periwinkle 


Snowdrop 
Hairystyléwort 
Medlar Tree 
Yam Daisy 
Soft Millotia 
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BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP MEETING REPORT = NOVEMBER 1988 


At this meeting members of the Bird Group enjoyed a wonderful birds-eye-view 
of a family of Barn Owls, thanks to the dedication, persistence and 
photographic skills of Rob and Cynthia Watkins, when Rob very generously 
showed us their slides taken over a 15 week period at Timmering, of these 
beautiful birds. 


Timmering is flat, irrigation country with black, grey and red box trees, 

and when the Watkins learned that a pair of Barn Owls were showing particular 
interest in a particular grey box tree, they set up their telescopic hide 
close by, gradually moving it in to two metres of the entrance to the 

chosen nest site, They consequently photographed the activities of these 
birds through nesting, incubation and rearing of their young to the day when 
their three nestlings could fly. 


The nest chamber was sixteen feet down inside the tree from the entrance hole 
which was twenty feet up from the ground. (Neighbouring farmers th ught that 
Rob's hide was an "outhouse" on a pole!) 


The great attraction to the owls of the position was undoubtedly the baled 
hay out in the paddock, home to thousands of mice; these mice formed the 
only food seen to be taken into the nest during the incubation and rearing 
periods and later when the young were fed out on the limb, 


Incubation took 33-35 days, and it was an exciting moment when, 14 weeks 

after observation began, three beautiful young Barn Owls clawed their way 

up from the nest chamber to sit, immaculately clean, on a branch outside, 

There they were fed in strict rotation, without fighting or aggression, and 

at last, after "warming-up" exercises, took their first flights of approximately 
60 metres. 


Our sincere thanks went to Rob for a delightful study. Bill Flentje played 
calls of the Parn Owls which had been recorded by Dale Gibbons. 


WE WERE WRONG! Whirrakee Vol.9 No.10 Page 14. The statement that some birds 
find the smell of human beings disturbing was attributed in error to Peter 
Allen. 


EXCURSION REPORT 


On Sunday October 30th, 20 members and friends went to Geoff Gibson's 
arboretum at Emu Creek. 

When Geoff bought this place it was just a 20 acre bare paddock, since then 
he has planted hundreds of native trees and shrubs, they are all labelled 
and a good many are flowering at present. Geoff has the place terraced and 
the walking is very easy. 

Thanks to John Lindner for CI SEREEENY, the excursion, and to Geoff for giving 
us a guided tour, 


Win Demeo. 
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BIRD NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
From the Bird servers Group meeting 4/11/88. 


Special Project Birds 
Pallid Cuckoo ~ 


Job's Gully, 5 records between 15/8/88 and ;3/10/88 
Wellsford Forest, 4 records 16 - 29/10/88 

Sedgwick, calling persistently until 27/10/88 
Junortoun, 5 records between 17/9/88 and 15/10/88 
Kangaroo Flat, 1, 10/10/88 

Jackass Flat, 1, 13/10/88, 25/10/88 
Strathfieldsaye, 1, 19/10/88 

Shadbolt's (Whipstick), 1, 1/11/88 

Whipstick Road, 1, 9/10/88 

Inglewood, "record numbers" 14/7/88 - 16/10/88 


White-winged Triller 


Bendigo, 1 male calling, 23/10/88 
Kamarooka State Park, 1 male, 30/10/88 
Jackass Flat, 1 male, 1 female, 13/10/88 
Inglewood, 2 pairs plus 6 males, 1/11/88 


Highlights 


Rainbow Lorikeet, 2, Huntly, 30/10/88 

Wedge-tailed Eagle, 1, Kangaroo Flat, 2/10/88 
nesting with young, Rheola, 23-29/10/88 

Indian Mynah, 1, Epsom, 27/10/88 

Blue-billed Duck, 2 Barkers Creek Res., 9/10/88 


Other Sightings 


Noisy Friarbird, 1, Strathfieldsaye, 19/10/88 
Grey Butcherbird, 1, Kennington, Summer - 4/7/88 
Hane Eagle, 1, displaying, Strathfieldsaye, 19/10/88 
" 1, Junortoun, 30/10/88 

ae Goshawk, 1, Wehla district, 30/10/88 
Swamp Harrier, 2, Hunter, 22/10/88 

" " 2 with young, Inglewood, 30/10/88 
Brown Falcon, 3, Strathfieldsaye, 31/10/88 
Collared Spnarrowhewk, 1, Strathdale, 3/9/88 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike, 2, nesting behaviour, Lyal Glen, 8/9/88-24/10/88 
Welcome Swallow, 4 young ejected from nest, Inglewood, 22/9/88 
White-browed Woodswallow, "hundreds", Inglewood, from! 26/10/88 
White-throated Gerygone, 1, Inglewood, 26/10/88 
Pelican, 1, Strathfieldsaye, 2/11/88 
Little Friarbird, Strathfieldsaye, 31/10/88 
Magpie Lark, 1, hit observer! , Bendigo, 9/10/88 
Musk Duck, 1 female, 2 ducklings, Kennington Res., 8/10/98 
Snotted Pardalote, 1, banded Whipstick, 25/2/88 

found dead, Pearcedale (V.) 6/10/88, 201 km away. 

Rainbow Bee-eater, 2 Sedgwick, 9/10/88 
Tawny Frogmouth, 1, Strathfieldsaye, 6/9/88 
Golden-headed Cisticola, nesting, Calivil, 18/10/88 
Budgerygah, 2, Arnold West, 3/11/88 


Lists Submitted 

Bendigo Sewerage Farm, 8/10/83. Tang Tang, 22/10/88, 
Epsom, 7/9/88 . Wehla District, 30/10/88. 
Inglewood District 26-31/10/88. 
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BIRD NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS continued 


Whipstick Rd.,- 9/10/88 Sedgwick, 25-26/10/88 
Lakes Neangar and Tom Thumb,12/10/88 Jackass Flat, -13/10/88, 25/10/88 
East Loddon, July-Sept.1988 Wingee Swamp, 22/10/88 

Lake Stewart, 22/10/88 Bendigo, Oct.1988 

Kennington, May-July 1988 Wellsford Forest, 29/10/88 
Shadbolt's-Old Tom Reef, Whipstick,1/11/88 

Strathfieldsaye, 19/10/88 Kamarooka State Park, 30/10/88 
Barkers Creek Res., 9/10/88 Bridgewater, 17/10/88 

Notes 


The lengths of the preceding lists of records and bird lists indicates an 
excellent response to earlier pleas for more. Particularly gratifying has 
been the collection of records of our target species, White-winged Trillers 
are now established in the district. Now the task is to keep an eye on 
them to see how long they stay. 


We appear to have picked a vintage year for Pallid Cuckoos to use as our 
benchmark, The consensus seems to be that they are far more numerous this 
year than in recent years, Whether this perception is due to a greater 
influx of cuckoos or to our greater awareness of them is’ hard to say, but 
we are at least establishing a basis for comparison with future years. 


Quite a large number of bird of prey sightings have been reported this month, 
none of them relating to the Australian Hobby, our third target species. 
(Perhaps we should use another word instead of "target". ) Among the reports 
were two nesting records of Brown Goshawks at Inglewood and Wedge-tailed 
Eagles at Rheola,. 


A Little Eagle was observed conducting its display flight, stooping, * climbing 
and calling loudly at the peak of its flight. In the same area at Strathfieldsaye 
a fortnight later, a flight of three Brown Falcons was seen circling and 


The Rainbow Lorikeet is a rare visitor to our district, These spectacular 
and noisy birds tend to live closer to the coast, but occasionally they 
venture across the ranges. 


Although the Indian Mynah seen at Epsom is placed in the list of highlights 
for the month, "highlights" doesn't quite capture our feelings on the arrival 
of this bird. Perhaps "target species" should be applied to the Indian Mynah. 


XX K KR ERK KE 
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COMMITTEE REPORT -NOVEMBER 1988 


1. The Club has agreed to give assistance in organizing a nature walk, 
bird watching and plant identification activities at a Family Leisure 
Day to be held at Kennington Reservoir on Sunday 26th February 1989 


2. Book launching of "Wild Flowers of Bendigo" - 


This will take place at 6 p.m, on Friday 9th December at the Bendigo 
City Library. 


3; Whirrakee co-ordinator and typist - Graham and Diane Hill have notified 
comascee that they will be unable to continue their work with Whirrakee 
in 1989, 
The committee extend to:Graham and Diane their appreciation for the 


help given with the typing, editing and compiling of Whirrakee since 
its inception. : 


URGENTLY REQUIRED - a typist and editor to keep this important magazine 
in production. If you can help in any way please contact a member of the 
committee, | a 


4. Next Committee meeting to be held at B, Wallace's home, 20 Pearce St., 
Eaglehawk on Wednesday January 18. 
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TOTAL CONFUSION 


Last month I corrected Tom Patullo's article, when he wrote that the Scented 
Sun Orchid was Thelymitra nuda, I said that according to my latest information 
T.aristata was the Scented Sun Orchid, 

My information came from two sources, : 

1. the 1988 publication of "Victorian Orchids in Habitat" by Margaret Dacy 
(which by the way was checked for accuracy by Dr J.H.Willis and Dr Calder of 
the Botany Department of the Melbourne University) and 

2. the 1988 "Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria" by S.J.Forbes and 
J.H.Ross, published by the National Herbarium of Victoria. ase 

Margaret Dacy states that T.aristata is the Scented Sun Orchid and that T.aristata 
var megealyptra became T.nuda (Plain Sun Orchid). She also states that the 
once separated T.grandiflora has now been grouped under T.aristata.. 

This agrees with the "Census" that sows that T.aristata (Lindley s.s.Gen.Sp. 
Orchid Pl 521 1840) remains unchanged, I also checked the above reference 

in J.H.Nicholls "Complete Edition-Orchids of Australia" in which it states that 
the common name of T,aristata is the Scented Sun Orchid. The "Census also 
agrees thet T.aristata var.megcalyptra is now T.nuda. 

All of this seemed very convincing until I purchased David Jones' new book 
"Native Orchids of Australia" which says that T.nuda is the Scented Sun Orchid 
and T,aristata is the Great Sun Orchid, 

I'm now confused, 

If the so called experts can not agree what hope do we amateurs have. 


Graham Hill, 


BENDIGO FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 


Address for correspondence, P.O. Box 396, Bendigo 3550. 
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WHIRRAKEE CO-ORDINATOR Graham Hill 31 Curnow St., Golden Square 42 4016 


Membership of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club is open to all those interested 
in natural history. The membership subscription rates are: Single $13.00, 
‘Family $17.00,Pensioner and Children $8.00, Whirrakee subscription only $13.00. 


General Meetings are held on the second Wednesday of each month at the Conference 
Rooms, Department of Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom. Meetings start at 
7,30 p.m. and conclude with supper, The Annual Meeting is held in September. 


Excursions The assembly point for excursions is outside the Special Services 
Complex in Havlin St. East, Bendigo, unless otherwise specified. 

Full day excursions normally commence at 10.00 a.m. (usually on a Sunday). 

Half day excursions normally commence at 2.00 p.m. and may be either a Saturday 
‘or Sunday. Day or half day excursions are usually held on the weekend following 
the General Meeting. Campouts are held several times in a year, usually 
co-inciding with long weekends or holiday periods. 


The B.F.N.C. has four sub-groups ‘- 


The BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP meets on the first Friday of the month at the 
Agriculture Department, Epsom, at 7.30 p.m. 


The BOTANY GROUP meets on the fourth Thursday of the month at 7.30 p.m. 
in member's homes as announced in the monthly Diary. 
Convenor: Graham Hill (42 4016). 


The CONSERVATION GROUP meets on an “as required" basis, As far as practicable, 
meetings details will be advertised in the "Whirrakee" Diary. 
Convenor: Rod Fyffe, 546 Hargreaves St., Bendigo (43 7673). 


The MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP meets on the third Thursday of the month, at 7.30 p.m. 
in member's homes as announced in the monthly Diary. - 
President: Ian Fenselau, Buckland Street, White Hills 48 4384 

Secretary: Bill Holsworth, 13 Nabilla Cr., Kennington’ 43 4063 
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MEETINGS 


Wed.Dec.14 Christmas Tea and Social Evening (6.00 p.m. ). 
Venue: Agriculture Department, Epsom. 
Time: 6,00 p.m, for 6.30 p.m. meal ~ food to be pooled. 
Please bring casseroles, salads, desserts, and eating and 
drinking utensils. Tea, coffee, milk, cordial, bread and 


1989 margarine provided, 
Wed.Feb.8 Member's Slide Night. If members could bring 10-12 slides 


of their holidays, to be shown at the meeting. 


EXCURSIONS 


Sun.Dec,11 All Day. Tang Tang Swamp, bird-watching. 
Meet at 10.00 a.m. in Havlin Street. 
Bring: Lunch, morning and afternoon tea, Mosquito repellent, 
Old shoes for wading, Hat, 


Sun.Dec.18 Jack and Jean Ipsen's, "Lyal Glen". See page 9, November 
Whirrakee for details. 


1989 


Sun.Feb.12 Loddon River at Eddington, 
Details later. 


BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP 


Fri,Feb.3 7.30 p.m, Department of Agriculture, Epsom 
Subjects: The Wedge-tailed Fagle (J.Robinson) and Others: 
Bird of the Night: The Brolga. 
BOTANY GROUP 


Thurs. Jan,26 7.30 p.m. at Jack Kellam's home, Patrick Street, Bendigo. 


MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP 


Thurs.Dec.22 Christmas break-up barbeque at Jan and Carol Fenselau's home, 
Buckland Street, White Hills. Time: 7.00 p.m. 
Please bring your own everything. 
4 Bar-b-que provided. Children may bring their bathers. 
COMMITTEE MEETING 


Wed. Jan.18 8.00 p.m. at B.Wallace's home, 20 Pearce St., Eaglehawk, 
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